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ANGOLAN CUSTOMS. 

One source of the lamentable confusion and contradiction which 
bewilder the student of African affairs, when he begins to delve 
into the material before him, is found in the fact that travellers, mis- 
sionaries, and authors, but especially writers in newspapers, so often 
neglect exactly to define the geographical boundaries of their state- 
ments. What is true of one country, district, or town, of one race, 
tribe, or individual, may be untrue of another. All statements made 
in regard to Africa in general must be received with great caution, 
and are of necessity very vague. 

In this paper remarks on Tombo customs apply only to that place 
(near Loanda, Angola) ; those concerning oaths, funerals, and drink- 
ing apply to the whole district of Loanda, that is, Angola proper, and 
would be found true, with slight modifications, in almost any nation 
of the Province of Angola. 

I. COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

Tombo is a place on the right bank of the Quanza River, at no 
great distance from Loanda. The village is situated in the middle 
of swamps and luxuriant tropical forests of mangrove and other 
water-loving trees. The people are comparatively well-to-do, earn- 
ing good wages as hewers of wood, and as boatmen. They provide 
Loanda with fuel, timber, bamboo chairs, baskets, and mats. Owing 
to their somewhat secluded position, they have preserved or devel- 
oped customs which to some extent differ from those of their neigh- 
bors. 

They begin courting in childhood. A boy's sweetheart is called 
his kaloka. This word is derived from the verb ku-loka, to swear, to 
confirm by oath. Accordingly, by its etymology the word corre- 
sponds to synonyms in European languages, such as Verlobte in 
German, fiancie in French, promessa sposa in Italian. All the pres- 
ents which a boy or lad makes to his kaloka, however insignificant, 
are registered on a sheet of almago paper. This is a strong, bluish, 
ruled paper of foolscap size. The presents generally consist of 
tobacco, of diamba, which is the wild hemp used as opium, and of 
handkerchiefs. 

The girl who has accepted the offerings of a youth cannot become 
the wife of any other. In case he should die, or she should break 
her vow and give herself to another person, the latter is obliged to 
refund the injured party or his family the equivalent of the expense 
incurred for the sake of the girl. The mere attempt to estrange a 
girl's affection may be punished with a fine corresponding to the 
amount expended in securing such affection. 
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When a young man thinks that he has spent on his kaloka as 
much as he can afford, and has no prospect of soon acquiring the 
kilembu, that is to say the wedding-present expected by the parents 
of his kaloka, and at the same time considers that the courtship has 
lasted long enough, he may seize his kaloka and carry her away, by 
day or by night, wherever he may happen to surprise her. The girl 
may be carried off with her consent or without it. Frequently the 
parents are in the secret ; but whether this be the case or not, they 
show little concern about the elopement. If questioned by the 
neighbors who notice the disappearance of the girl, they will quietly 
respond : "A mu huku ; a mu huku ; uai ku ulo ui." That is : " She 
was ravished ; she was ravished ; she has gone to her sweetheart." 

Supposing that the young man has not at the time the means 
wherewith to give the wedding-present, the parents can claim pay- 
ment after the elopement. This kilembu, in Portuguese called lem- 
bamento, usually consists of several pieces of cotton cloth, a few 
demijohns of wine or rum, and ten to twelve dollars in cash. When 
the young man is too poor to pay the kilembu at once, he must go 
to work and earn it. 

If, after due allowance of time, he should fail to pay off the debt, 
his wife has the right to seek or accept another husband ; but the 
latter is bound to refund to the first husband all his disbursements 
during the time of wooing, in addition to the kilembu claimed by 
the parents. In such a case, the first husband has possessed his wife 
without cost. 

Supposing, further, that the second husband should in his turn fail 
to fulfill his engagement to pay these two charges, but especially that 
of the first husband, the latter can take back his wife. Then it will 
be the second husband who will have enjoyed her society without 
expense. Provided these rules are observed, the rival husbands can 
live during and after these transactions in perfect harmony. 

The Tombo people call an outsider, that is, any person who be- 
longs to a different tribe or township, dibangela, plural mabangela. 
Such a stranger must pay a higher kilembu than a native, if he 
undertakes to win the hand and heart of a native girl. 

II. UPANDA AND UPALAMA (ADULTERY). 

In forming an opinion as to the moral level of the African negro, 
it is essential to distinguish between natives of the interior, who 
have remained free from intercourse with Europeans, Asiatics, or 
semi-civilized natives, and inhabitants of the coast belt or of large 
settlements, who have been under the influence of civilization, other 
than that of mission stations. 

The impression left by a conscientious investigation in all larger 
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sections of the continent occupied by the negro race is, that wher- 
ever contact with secular civilization has exerted an influence on the 
relations between the sexes, the change has, on the whole, been for 
the worse. Wherever, on the contrary, the natives have remained 
independent and free from civilizing influences, their moral level, as 
regards social purity, is comparatively high ; at least strikingly 
higher than in the semi-civilized state. If that level is found to be, 
even at its best, far below the Christian standard, this inferiority is 
in a large measure due to the institution of polygamy, and deplorable 
tribal customs. Sometimes shocking deeds are committed with pure 
intentions, or made compulsory by iniquitous customs, fashions, or 
laws. As far as my experience goes, I have found the African 
negroes to be as strict observers of their religious ceremonies and 
tribal laws or customs as any other race ; but it must be confessed 
that while the belief in witchcraft, the practice of polygamy, and the 
institution of slavery prevail, there is no possibility of healthy devel- 
opment and progress. 

In Angola, the crimes of filicide, parricide, and matricide, for 
instance, are practically unknown among the independent tribes, and 
even in the semi-civilized settlements. This fact gives small support 
to theorists who attribute such deeds, occurring in civilized coun- 
tries, to atavism. Adultery and incest are much more frequent 
among the semi-civilized than among the untutored natives. With 
these, a man who covets his neighbor's wife would not, as the half- 
civilized man does, seduce another man's wife in that man's house. 
He will carry her off by ruse and force, and then pay the fine of 
his crime, called upanda. (Adultery itself is termed panda.) He is 
so much afraid of the upalama, which is the influence of jealousy 
on the health and affairs of a rival, that he does not dare to seat 
himself in the place just vacated by his rival, nor would he have 
the courage to lie down on his rival's bed. Even the corpse of a 
defunct rival inspires such awe that the man who is conscious of 
having, perhaps secretly, sinned against him, is in terror of entering 
the house of mourning or of touching the coffin. A palama, or rival, 
must not visit the other, nor come in contact with him, lest he 
should contract a disease as the result of the influence or emanation 
of tipalama. In order to protect themselves against this influence, 
rivals obtain from the kimbanda, or medicine-man, a particular kind 
of ponda, that is to say belt, or a stick, called mutxi ua jipaulu, 
which are believed to ward off the upalama. So great is the fear 
of upalama, or jealousy, that a widow, having completed the term of 
her widowhood, must be purified, that is bathed, and divested of her 
jindomba, or mourning apparel, by a kimbanda, before a new hus- 
band may with impunity make her his own. 
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III. OATHS AND ORDEALS. 

In Ki-mbundu, which is the general language of Angola, ku-loka 
means to swear. In Loanda and adjoining districts, when a native 
doubts the truthfulness of an interlocutor's statement, or if the two 
have a dispute, or akuata jipata, they usually settle the matter by 
the following dialogue : — 

Makutu (A lie). 

Kidi muene (Truth itself). 

Lok' anji (Swear, please). 

Ngaloko (I have sworn). 

Xinge nanii ? (Insulting whom ? i. e., if the statement be false). 
( Xinge pai etu (Insulting my father). 
< Xinge manii etu (Insulting my mother). 
( Xinge pai etu a mungua (Insulting my godfather). 

Ngaxikana (I accept). 

It should be here remarked that while an Angolan may ignore or 
pardon personal insult, he must and does deeply resent any insult or 
offensive reference to his father, and still more to his mother. 

The form of swearing just cited is supposed to settle a doubt as 
to the truthfulness of an assertion. If, however, some one is accused 
of a crime, he may, or must, vindicate himself by submitting to the 
poison-test, which, in Ki-mbundu, is generally called mbulungu. It 
consists of a beverage prepared from the roots or bark of certain 
trees, which the litigants are compelled to drink. He who vomits 
(uasumuka) is acquitted ; he who fails so to do is considered as guilty 
(uabi). The practice of judicial ordeals endangering human life is 
prohibited by the Portuguese laws of Angola, but it still prevails 
wherever native chiefs rule, and even in the city of Loanda and its 
neighborhood these tests are occasionally resorted to. 

III. FUNERALS. 

As soon as a man has breathed his last, the relatives and neigh- 
bors who have gathered around the deathbed pierce the air with 
lamentations and heartrending cries. With the parents and inti- 
mate friends these wild expressions of grief are no doubt genuine, 
but with others they are, if not entirely perfunctory, at least largely 
superficial. The deafening noise is also supposed to drive away the 
spirits. The mourning or tambi lasts one, two, three, or four weeks ; 
as long as it continues, the wailing is resorted to at stated intervals. 

It is the duty of acquaintances and friends to visit the mourning 
family and join in the lament. Between the wailings, the assembled 
guests may drink, dance, gamble, and be merry. These guests are 
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entertained at the expense of the dead man's estate, and of his heirs. 
The prospect of free food, drink, dancing, and orgies frequently 
ending in gross immorality, attracts young and old ; and it is no 
rare occurrence that the whole estate disappears in the cost of the 
tambi. 

Notwithstanding this, the natives of Loanda, even when nominally 
Christian and partly educated, are so imbued with the conviction 
that their condition in the other world will depend on the amount of 
food and drink consumed in their tambi, that they will deny them- 
selves many luxuries and comforts in order to leave behind a treas- 
ure sufficient to defray the expenses of a memorable tambi feast. 
In Loanda, one of the nearest relatives must remain for days and 
weeks speechless and almost foodless, without light and almost with- 
out air, in the bed vacated by the dead. The members of the differ- 
ent inland tribes represented in the native town of Loanda form 
societies called ji-bandela or i-zomba (singular kizomba), which corre- 
spond to our mutual benefit societies or lodges. At the death of 
a member, the others come to honor his funeral, spending what is 
found in the cash-box where the contributions of the members are 
deposited. 

In the cities, the dead of the well-to-do are buried in coffins, like 
the whites ; in the interior, the corpse is wrapped in cloth and mats, 
hung on a pole and so carried to the grave. The graves are dug in 
open cemeteries, or along the paths ; in some villages, near the huts 
or within these. The chiefs and kings are generally buried in sepa- 
rate grounds, called jindambu, situated in a grove, beside a river, or 
at the foot of some mountain. Such graves are covered by a shed, 
a mausoleum constructed of stones, or marked with trophies of the 
hunt. Broken crockery, little flags, images of men or beasts, either 
carved in wood or moulded in clay, are often found on the tombs, 
not only of chiefs, but ordinary men. 

V. DRINKING. 

The fear of witchcraft is the constant incubus of the African's 
life. He cannot even enjoy a glass of beer, wine, or rum with a 
boon companion, unless he has first guarded himself against the 
dreaded influence. If a native treat his friend, or offer a drink to a 
stranger, he must take a gulp before passing the cup or glass to his 
guest. This is called ku-katida uanga, that is removing the witch- 
craft or the poison. The ceremony is to be repeated with every 
glass. 

Some natives are accused by backbiters of entertaining a particu- 
lar respect for this custom, and of taking gulps so large as to con- 
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vince their companions, beyond the shade of a doubt, that what is 
left in the glass could not possibly be injurious. 

The following story is told of a certain Ambaquista, or native of 
Ambaca, who met a friend at Kifangondo, on the lower Bengo River, 
and offered him a drink in the tavern of the place. Approaching 
the bar, he asked the waiter to serve xoxoxold for his friend and 
xoloxol6 for himself. 1 The barkeeper, who was in the secret, filled a 
larger glass for the Ambaquista than for his friend, but even so, the 
former was bound to " remove the poison " from the little glass of 
the friend whom he had invited. 

Here is another story : A Portuguese "chefe," on the banks of the 
Quanza River, was sent by the government on a special commission 
to a native chief of the Kisama tribe. As usual, the representative 
of the European government appeared before his sable majesty with 
a royal present consisting of numerous bottles and demijohns of 
rum, gin, and low-grade whiskey. According to native custom the 
Kisama monarch requested the ambassador of his most Christian 
majesty to "remove the poison" from each bottle and demijohn. 
Willy-nilly, the officer had to conform to the custom, and as a result 
lost much of his dignity. In revenge, on the morrow, when the 
Kisama chief presented him with numerous gourds of fermented 
drinks, such as ualua, nztia, kitoto, and maluvu, the white man de- 
sired his royal friend to reciprocate the favor, and thus both digni- 
taries, instead of chasing away evil spirits, found themselves equally 
bewitched. 

Heli Chatelain. 

1 Ku-xolola is an onomatopoetic verb meaning to run by drops. 



